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This  survey  had  for  its  purpose  the  study  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  is  hoped  that  some  conclusions 
may  have  been  reached  as  to  how  to  improve  farming  conditions. 
The  records  were  taken  during  the  summer  of  1915  and  conse¬ 
quently  represent  the  farm  business  for  1914.  Ordinarily  the 


iThis  survey  was  made  cooperatively  by  the  Utah  Experiment  Station 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Utah  Station  furnished  two 
men  on  the  survey:  Mr.  R.  V.  Huffaker  and  the  author;  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  furnished  five:  Messrs.  H.  M.  Dixon  (in  charge), 
L.  A.  Moorhouse,  S.  O.  Jayne,  E.  O.  Wooton,  and  J.  G.  Li  11.  Mr.  Lill 
was  from  the  Office  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  and  the  other  four 
gentlemen  were  from  the  Office  of  Farm  Management.  Upon  completion 
of  the  survey  the  records  were  taken  to  Washington  where  the  work  of 
tabulating,  classifying,  and  computing  averages  from  the  data  obtained 
was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wooton.  He  had  about  com¬ 
pleted  a  manuscript  on  the  subject  when  the  violent  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion,  prices,  and  costs,  due  to  the  World  War,  so  disturbed  all  the  ordin¬ 
ary  relationships  existing  in  the  farming  business  that  it  was  considered 
unwise  to  publish  the  material  at  that  time. 

Believing  that  the  data  obtained  were  approximately  normal  for  the 
region  in  its  ordinary  state  of  adjustment  and  that  the  conclusions  reached 
will  be  of  value  to  an  understanding  of  what  might  be  termed  the  normal 
conditions  of  farming  in  the  area,  the  original  data  and  the  previous 
work  have  been  studied  again,  and  this  bulletin  has  been  prepared. 

Mr.  Wooton  kindly  supplied  a  copy  of  his  manuscript  for  use  during 
the  preparation  of  this  treatise.  About  half  of  the  tables  in  this  bulletin 
are  from  his  manuscript,  the  other  half  being  made  under  the  author’s 
direction  from  the  original  records.  The  descriptive  matter  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  are  original  with  the  author.  Most  of  the  pictures  were  also 
furnished  by  Mr,  Wooton. 
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Fig.  1. — Map  of  Utah,  showing  county  boundaries.  The  three  counties 
in  which  the  study  was  made  are  shaded. 


period  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  records  were  taken 
would  be  too  long  to  justify  their  being  published.  In  view  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  World  War  began  in  1914  and  that 
its  effects  on  the  prices  of  farm  products  lasted  until  1921,  it  is 
probable  that  the  farm  business  of  1914  resembled  that  of  1922 
more  than  it  has  that  of  any  year  since  1914.  Prices  and  other 
conditions  are  much  nearer  their  1914  and  1915  level  than  they 
have  been  at  any  time  since.  It  seems  therefore  wise  to  drop 
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out  of  consideration  the  period  of  inflated  prices  between  1916 
and  1921. 

In  all,  there  were  479  records  taken,  but  of  these  51  were  dis¬ 
carded  because  the  operators  obtained  most  of  their  receipts 
from  outside  sources  or  because,  for  some  other  reason,  they  were 
not  representative  farms.  Of 
the  records  used,  217  are  from 
Salt  Lake  County,  93  from 
Davis  County ?  and  118  from 
Weber  County. 

THE  AREA 

The  region  included  in  this 
survey  lies  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Three  areas  were  studied,  one 
each  in  the  counties  of  Salt 
Lake,  Davis,  and  Weber.  In 
Salt  Lake  County  most  of  the 
records  were  taken  in  a  strip 
extending  across  the  valley 
from  southeast  to  northwest 
including  the  Sandy,  Midvale, 

West  Jordan,  Granger,  Hunt¬ 
er,  and  Pleasant  Green  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  Davis  County  most 
of  the  farms  of  which  records 
were  taken  lie  in  the  strip  be¬ 
tween  Farmington  and  Lay- 
ton.  In  Weber  County  the 
principal  districts  studied  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hooper* 

Plain  City,  and  North  Ogden. 

Topography. — All  the  farms 
in  the  survey  lie  on  the  old 
terrace  levels  of  the  ancient 
Lake  Bonneville.  The  surface 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  now  has  an 
approximate  elevation  of  4200 
feet  above  sea  level.  This 

ancient  lake  once  filled  the  ~  0  _  ,  ..  ,  „  .. 

valleys  and  extended  over  veyed  area>  showing  streams>  canals 
most  of  western  Utah.  The  and  towns.  The  location  of 
highest  level  of  its  surface  farms  is  indicated  by  dots. 


the 
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was  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  present  lake.  Old 
terraces  were  made  at  a  series  of  levels  as  the  water  rose  and 
another  set  as  the  lake  receded  to  its  present  level  and  size.  Some 
of  these  terraces  are  merely  marks  along  the  foothills,  others 
extend  for  several  rods,  and  some  are  several  miles  in  width.  In 
addition  to  the  old  terraces  there  are  remnants  of  old  deltas  in 
front  of  each  canyon  from  which  any  stream  of  appreciable  size 
flowed  into  the  lake.  The  deltas  forming  the  benches  (mesas) 
of  the  region  consist  principally  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel. 

Soils. — All  the  farms  from  which  records  were  taken  are  on 
the  terraces,  i.  e.,  they  are  below  the  older  delta  levels.  The  soils 
of  the  uppermost  of  the  terraces  are  sands  or  sandy  loams.  In 
general  those  of  the  lower  terraces  get  heavier  and  heavier  as 
one  ascends,  until  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  valley  bottoms  the 
soils  are  extremely  compact.  Most  of  them  are  fine-grained 
soils,  with  silts  and  clays  predominating.  These  lowest  levels 
were  the  last  from  which  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake  receded 
as  it  shrank  to  its  present  level. 

Since  the  lake  is  salt  water,  these  lowest  lying  lands  are  so 
heavily  laden  with  alkali  salts  as  to  support  no  vegetation  what¬ 
ever.  On  the  next  higher  terraces  only  the  most  salt-resistant 
types,  such  as  Salicornia  and  bushy  samphire  ( Allenrolfea ) ,  can 
survive.  These  two  soil  terraces  are  useless  for  agricultural 
purposes  unless  the  salt  content  can  be  reduced  by  under-drain¬ 
age.  This,  however,  would  be  difficult  because  of  the  great 
compactness  of  the  soils  and  because  of  there  being  practically 
no  fall  to  the  present  lake  level. 

There  is  less  salt  in  the  next  terrace  above  the  Salicornia- sam¬ 
phire  flats.  The  native  vegetation  on  this  third  group  of  terraces 
is  principally  greasewood.  Then  comes  a  group  on  which  salt 
sage  ( Kochia )  and  shadscale  form  the  major  part  of  the  vege¬ 
tation.  The  sloughs  and  wet  places  are  salt-grass  meadows,  the 
plant  growth  consisting  of  wire-grass  (J uncus  sp.)  and  sedges 
(Car ex  sp.)  with  a  little  redtop  here  and  there.  The  lower  ter¬ 
races,  or  those  of  the  most  compact  soils,  usually  have  a  few 
greasewood  interspersed.  Toward  the  upper  edge,  or  where  the 
soils  are  coarser  and  more  porous,  scattered  rabbit  brush 
( Chrysothamnus )  is  the  predominating  plant.  The  dozen  or  so 
terraces  that  lie  above  these  plant  associations  are  covered  with 
sagebrush  and  matchbrush  (Gutierrezia) .  All  the  upper  terraces 
are  free  from  alkali.  The  greasewood  and  shadscale  terraces 
usually  contain  intermediate  amounts.  Ordinarily,  they  require 
some  drainage  before  common  farm  crops  grow  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  Wet  lands  produce  wild  hay  successfully. 

The  best  farming  lands  are  on  the  sagebrush  terrace,  though 
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Fig.  3. — -View  in  Salt  Lake  County  showing  some  of  the  farms  in  the 
bottoms  and  part  of  Bonneville  terrace  on  the  distant 
mountain  Lide. 

some  good  land  has  been  successfully  reclaimed  from  the  shad- 
scale  and  greasewood  areas.  Nearly  all  of  the  farm  records  taken 
repi’esent  land  that  was  originally  covered  with  sagebrush,  match- 
brush,  rabbitbrush,  salt  sage,  or  shadscale.  In  Salt  Lake  County 
all  these  terraces  are  distinct,  and  in  Weber  County  most  of  them 
are  visible.  In  parts  of  Davis  County,  however,  there  is  such  a 
sudden  drop  from  well-drained  land  to  wet  bottom  land  along 
the  lake  shore  that  most  of  the  lower  terraces  are  either  not 
present  or  else  are  so  crowded  together  as  to  be  distinguishable 
only  with  difficulty. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  region  is  shown  in  Tables  I  and 
II.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  range  is  from  -20°  F. 
to  102°  F.,  with  an  annual  mean  of  approximately  50°  F. 

The  length  of  season  between  the  last  killing  frost  of  spring 
and  the  first  of  autumn  is  five  to  six  months.  Because  the  frost 
record  for  Salt  Lake  City  is  much  disturbed  by  a  curtain  of  smoke 
from  the  city,  the  Midvale  record  is  much  more  representative  of 
the  farming  district  in  Salt  Lake  County.  The  total  rainfall  is 
from  15  to  20  inches,  with  the  heaviest  precipitation  in  winter 
and  spring.  The  summers  are  normally  very  dry;  what  little 
rain  there  is  comes  in  light  thunder  showers  and  is  therefore  of 
no  particular  value. 


i Normal  temperatures  from  an  8-year  record  at  north,  side  of  city.  Precipitation  from  39-year  record  at  Union  Station. 

2Taken  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Long  period  free  from  frost  probably  due  to  artificial  temperatures  caused  by  city 
smoke  and  heating.  The  Midvale  season  is  probably  more  nearly  correct. 
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The  year  1914  was  slightly  more  favorable  than  normal,  in 
regard  to  both  temperature  and  rainfall.  The  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  is  too  slight  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that  production  was 
materially  higher  than  in  ordinary  years.  On  the  whole  it  was 
a  representative  year  for  the  area  studied,  save  that  there  was  a 
somewhat -longer  frost-free  season. 

AGRICULTURAL  HISTORY 

The  first  company  of  immigrants  reached  the  present  site  of 
Salt  Lake  City  on  July  24,  1847.  They  began  immediately  to 
plant  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  First,  however,  they  had 
to  soften  the  sun-baked  ground  by  soaking  it  with  water  from 
what  is  now  known  as  City  Creek.  When  the  land  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  moist  it  was  plowed  and  planted.  Irrigation  systems 
were  laid  off  and  ditches  dug.  A  fort  was  built  for  protection 
against  the  Indians.  As  more  settlers  came  in,  the  farming  area 
was  expanded.  Before  long  there  were  small  colonies  on  nearly 
every  mountain  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

During  the  first  few  years  following  1847  only  the  best  land, 
and  that  to  which  water  could  be  brought  with  minimum  labor, 
was  broken  for  cultivation.  This  land  was  usually  just  beneath 
the  delta  levels.  It  was  loamy  in  texture  and  fairly  well-drained. 
As  time  passed  and  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  greater 
numbers,  some  new  towns  were  started,  but  in  the  main  the 
settlements  already  made  absorbed  the  increase  in  population. 
This  meant  that  more  and  more  of  the  land  had  to  be  broken. 
The  easiest  expansion  at  first  was  down  stream  because  water 
could  be  carried  to  the  land  by  short  ditches.  In  time,  however, 
it  became  necessary  to  use  the  higher  land.  To  get  water  for 
these  benchlands  (mesas)  the  settlers  had  to  go  far  upstream, 
usually  into  canyons,  and  make  diversion  dams  of  considerable 
size.  Ditches  had  to  be  led  along  the  canyon  sides  at  the  smallest 
slope  on  which  water  would  flow  freely.  Since  the  streams  had 
considerable  fall,  the  ditches  would  sooner  or  later  reach  the  flat 
sloping  -land  on  the  upper  lake  terraces,  and  irrigation  of  the 
higher  lands  could  then  commence. 

Since  no  one  man  could  possibly  have  financed  the  digging  of 
the  long  irrigation  canals,  community  co-operation  was  called  into 
action.  Not  all  small  communities  are  able  to  develop  this  co¬ 
operative  spirit  in  sufficient  strength  to  be  effective.  In  early 
Utah  there  were  several  assisting  forces.  The  religious  impulse 
was  unusually  strong  among  these  pioneers,  due  to  their  having 
been  driven  several  times  from  what  promised  to  be  comfortable 
homes.  Accordingly,  the  people  settled  in  villages,  each  family 
being  given  a  city  lot  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter  on  which  to  build 
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a  home.  The  farming  land  lay  some  distance  out  beyond  the 
small  5-acre  tracts  for  laborers  and  artisans  which  was  located 
closer  in  on  the  edges  of  town.  The  great  desire  to  be  near  the 
schoolhouse  and  the  church  was  at  first  reinforced  by  fear  of  the 
Indians.  Farming  operations  in  time  of  trouble  were  frequently 
performed  with  posted  sentinels. 

Scarcity  of  farm  machinery  and  power  of  all  sorts  likewise 
demanded  “closer”  settlement.  Farms  were  small  because  of 
lack  of  machinery,  because  of  the  necessity  of  each  family’s 
doing  much  other  work,  because  of  high  production  on  each  unit 
of  irrigated  land,  and  because  of  lack  of  anything  like  a  modern 
market  for  surplus  products.  Need  for  guidance  from  the 
leaders  also  helped  to  bind  the  community  to  the  village.  As 
years  went  on,  the  Indians  ceased  to  trouble,  machinery  became 
abundant,  and  markets  developed,  but  still  there  was  no  general 
movement  from  the  villages  to  the  outlying  farms.  The  social 
advantages  were  all  with  the  original  plan.  Moreover,  irrigation 
by  its  very  nature  encourages  compact  settlement.  Not  only  had 
ditches  to  be  dug,  but  they  had  to  be  operated  and  maintained  on 
a  community  scale.  Elsewhere,  irrigation  systems  built  as 
private  investments  have  reverted  to  the  original  Utah  system 
of  co-operative  ownership  by  the  men  who  own  the  land. 

In  a  few  years  all  the  land  that  the  first  ditches  could  serve 
was  cropped.  In  order  further  to  increase  the  farming  area,  the 
settlers  had  to  go  far  up  the  stream  courses  and  lead  the  water 
along  ditches  constructed  only  with  great  difficulty.  Now  blast¬ 
ing  had  to  be  resorted  to  frequently  in  order  to  open  the  ditch 
along  the  side  of  a  ledge.  Flumes  were  constructed  to  carry  the 
water  over  low  places ;  such  structures  often  required  consider¬ 
able  engineering.  In  the  end  the  water  was  led  out  over  the 
highest  terraces,  the  ditches  following  the  base  of  the  foothills. 
The  area  was  expanded  in  this  manner  until  the  available  water 
supply  could  serve  no  more  land.  Storage  reservoirs  were  later 
built,  but  only  in  a  few  places.  This  phase  of  irrigation  develop¬ 
ment  is  still  principally  a  future  prospect.  So  also  is  the  problem 
of  more  economic  use  of  water. 

At  first,  irrigation  of  higher  lands  had  no  effect  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  farms.  Shortly,  however,  certain  farmers  began  to  notice 
that  spots  on  their  land  were  damp  and  becoming  more  so  as  time 
went  on.  These  areas  increased  in  size  until  much  of  the  low- 
lying  lands  were  too  wet  for  successful  tillage.  Excessive 
irrigation  water  applied  on  the  higher  terraces  percolated 
downward  through  the  soil  until  it  found  a  layer  of  fine¬ 
grained  soil,  compact  and  nearly  impervious.  The  water  followed 
along  this  until,  on  a  lower  level,  it  came  near  the  surface.  Here 
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Pig.  4. — View  of  part  of  the  area  in  Davis  County.  Note  the  village 
at  the  left  with  outlying  farms  at  right. 

a  wet  spot  was  formed.  Wherever  the  higher  ditches  crossed 
porous  soil  formations,  seepage  losses  from  the  ditch  itself  were 
considerable.  This  water  augmented  that  from  excessive  appli¬ 
cation,  and  water-logging  of  lower  lands  became, proportionately 
rapid  and  serious. 

Some  of  the  lower  lands  wer?  abandoned  for  tilled  crops  and 
turned  in+o  wet  prrture  land.  The  owners  were  usually  com¬ 
pensated  by  tracts  of  higher  land.  The  town  of  Draper  in  Salt 
Lake  County  was  moved  some  distance  because  of  the  original 
low-lying  farm  land’s  becoming  water-logged.  A  drainage  district 
now  covers  the  site  of  the  original  town.  Such  land  when  drained 
is  of  high  productivity.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley  is  now  in  need  of  drainage  or  has  been  recently  drained. 
Some  of  the  farms  studied  in  the  survey  lie  in  still  lower  terraces 
on  alkali-laden  soils,  but  most  of  them  were  in  the  intermediate 
area,  i.  e.,  neither  on  the  gravelly  delta  benchlands  nor  on  the 
lower  terraces  where  there  was  considerable  alkali.  Many  of  the 
farms  studied  would  have  been  improved  by  drainage  of  their 
lower  parts. 

FARM  ORGANIZATION 

It  is  in  the  organization  of  the  farm  that  the  operator  ex- 
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presses  himself.  He  does  this  in  several  ways:  (1)  in  the  amount 
and  quality  of  land  he  acquires,  especially  as  regards  proportion 
of  dry-farm  land  and  irrigated  land;  (2)  in  the  way  he  appor¬ 
tions  his  tillable  land  among  the  crops;  (3)  the  skill  with  which 
he  adjusts  his  type  of  farming  to  his  particular  farm;  (4)  in  the 
distribution  of  his  available  capital,  i.  e.,  whether  it  goes  largely 
into  land,  buildings  and  equipment,  or  is  used  as  loose  working 
capital  (As  a  result  of  these  concrete  things  which  an  owner- 
operator  does,  he  makes  his  net  income  large  or  small)  ;  and  (5) 
he  may  centralize  his  efforts  toward  saving  and  increasing  his 
capital  or  he  may  spend  his  income  for  the  less  tangible  but  none 
the  less  valuable  social  goods,  such  as  better  education,  better 
social  conditions,  and  a  higher  standard  of  material  living. 

SUB-DIVISIONS  OF  THE  FARM 

In  Table  III  is  shown  the  kind  and  amount  of  land  grouped 

Table  III. — Showing  the  average  amounts  of  irrigated  and  dry-farm 
land  and  the  distribution  of  each  on  the  farms  of 
different  types  and  sizes 


Type 

Groups 

Kind  of 

Land 

Data  to  be  Compared 

Divers¬ 

ified 

Beets 

Grain  and 
Hay 

Stock 

Misc. 

Special 

All 

Farms 

[Total  Amt.  (acres) .  | 

7380 

[363414810 

' 5 9 0 9 1  538122,261 

Irrigated 

Avg.  Amt.  per  Farm  (acres 
|Avg.  Amt.  Improved  Land] 

|  4  9 

•  |  45 

j  53 

|  69 

»|  24 

i1  52 

j  (per  cent) . 

85 

91 

66 

| 

88 

92 

82 

Total  Amt.  (acres) . 

j!322 

j  371 

2452 

765 

45 

|  4963 

Dry-farm 

Avg.  Amt.  per  Farm  (acres) 
jAvg.  Amt.  Improved  Land 

9 

4 

27 

9 

2 

1  n 

(per  cent) . . . 

Amt.  Land  Lying  Fallow 

15 

9 

33 

11 

8 

18 

[ 

(per  cent)  . 

41 

47 

39 

[  35 

58 

|  39 

20  Acres 
or  Less 

20-50 

Acres 

50-100  1 

Acres 

100-200 

Acres 

Over 

200 

Acres 

All 

Farms 

Total  Amt.  (acres) . 

855 

6134 

7272 

4823 

3206 

22,261 

Irrigated  jAvg.  Amt.  per  Farm  (acres) 

15 

32 

61 

107 

214 

52 

|Avg.  Amt.  Improved  Land 

[  (per  cent) . 

i 

98 

1 

93 

86 

72 

68 

82 

1  I 

[Total  Amt.  (acres) . 

1 

18 

| 

I  423 

1171 

1858 

1493 

4963 

Dry-farm  [Avg.  Amt.  per  Farm  (acres 

0 

2 

10 

41 

99 

11 

lAvg.  Amt.  Improved  Land 

|  (per  cent) . 

2 

6 

14 

28 

32 

18 

[Amt.  Land  Lying  Fallow 

1  (per  cent) . 

53 

40 

37 

34 

47 

39 
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according  to  size  and  according  to  type,  i.  e.,  the  kind  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production  in  which  the  farmer  is  engaged.  The  average 
percentage  of  improved  land  is  also  shown.  Most  of  the  dry-farm 
land  is  owned  in  connection  with  the  hay  and  grain  farms,  the 
livestock  farms,  and  the  diversified  farms.  Very  few  of  the  beet 
farms  and  specialized  farms  have  any  dry-farm  land,  these 
groups  averaging  considerably  less  than  half  as  much  dry-farm 


Fig.  5. — Wet  pastures  of  wild  grasses  and  sedges.  Typical 
pastures  in  the  low  bottomlands. 

land  to  the  farm  as  the  other  groups.  The  acreage  of  the  dry- 
farm  land  on  the  farms  that  have  any  at  all  is  of  course  much 
higher  than  the  figures  given  because  many  farms  included  in 
the  average  had  no  dry-farm  land  at  all.  In  the  size  groups 
most  of  the  dry-farm  land  is  found  in  the  farms  having  a  total 
area  of  100  acres  or  over. 

Table  IV  shows  the  way  in  which  thfe  land  of  the  “average,, 
farm  of  each  type  and  each  size  group  is  apportioned  among  the 
various  crops.  The  amount  of  tillable  land  is  between  80  and  90 
per  cent,  except  for  the  group  of  20  acres  or  less,  in  which  the 
percentage  is  76.9.  The  land  occupied  by  house,  yards,  farm 
buildings,  fences,  roads,  and  ditches  is  proportionately  large  on 
small  farms.  When  it  comes  to  the  percentage  of  total  tillable 
area  growing  crops,  however,  the  small  farms  use  92  per  cent  of 
the  land  as  compared  with  82,  72,  61,  and  45  per  cent  for  the 


The  percentages  given  in  these  columns  are  per  cent  of  the  average  area  of  the  entire  farm. 
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All  Farms  .  } 

20  Acres  or  less . 

20-50  Acres  . . 

50-100  Acres  ... . . 

100-200  Acres  . 

200  Acres  and  over . 

Acres 

Size  of  Farm 

45- 

to 

oo 

1 

57 

|  192 

119 

45 

1 5 1 

No.  of 
Farms 

05 

CO  1-5 

05  CO  45.  to 

°  OO  45.  tO  O 

Acres 

Entire 

Farm 

05 

45* 

tO  |—i 

I—1  4-  — J  CO  h— 1 

co  oo  h-i  4>.  cn  - 

Acres 

Tillable 
j  Area 

00 

45- 

45- 

CO 

oo  CO  00  OO  -d 

45-  00  4>-  to  -C| 

iPer 

Cent 

4-1 

45-  to  cn  to  i—1 

M  O  I-1  00  45- 

Acres 

1 

1  Area  in  T 

Crops  Ci 

05 

OO 

45-  05  -Cl  OO  CO 

cn  m  to  to  to 

!Per 

Cent 

45- 

to 

M 

CO  OO  45-  tO  |_i 

CO  CO  CO  05  to  j 

Acres 

05 

cn 

45-  05  -a  co 

45-  O  O  CO  to 

iPer 

Cent 

«  £ 

W  p_, 

I—1 

-4 

bo  h-5  4-5  4-5  1— 5 

o  cn  oo  — j  05 

A  cres 

Op? 
<-t  £  & 

a  ^  p 

0  ^ 

3  P5 

2.6  j 

i 

10.5! 

5.0) 

2.6 

1.0 

.61 

aPer 

Cent 

05 

O 

1.0 

5.4 

15.9 

44.0 

124.9 

A  cres 

Tillable 

Pasture 

| 

|  25.il  4.6 

1 

1  6.5 

j  15.8 
22.4 

1 

29.7 

39.8 

iPer 

Cent 

.2 

.9 

3.7 

13.8 

46.9 

Acres 

Fallow 

Land 

-Cl 

to 

1.3 

2.6 

5.3 

9.3 

15.0 

iPer 

Cent 

05 

CO 

4*-  t— 5 

-d  0  05  co  to 

05  tO  4—  tO  tO 

Acres 

Range 

Pasture, 

etc. 

OO 

CO 

11.4 

7.6 

7.5 

6.1 

15.2 

iPer 

Cent 

cn 

—3 

'  2.4 

4.5 

7.4 

9.3 

9. 8  j 

Acres 

Other 

Land 

12.1 

10.7 

8.8 

5.5 

2.6 

iPer 

Cent 

Table  IV.  Classification  of.  the  42  8  farms  of  all  types  showing  the  average  areas  of  land  devoted  to  several  purposes 
in  each  size  group,  and  the  percentage  each  is  of  the  average  area  of  tillable  land*  in  that  size  group 
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increasing  sizes.  On  large  farms,  which  have  more  dry-farm 
land  with  about  half  of  it  fallowed  each  year,  the  percentage  of 
the  area  in  crops  decreases  rapidly.  Pasture  increases  with  the 
size  of  farm,  but  orchards  and  range  pastures  do  not. 

Pastures  were  studied  in  some  detail  by  counties  as  shown  in 
Table  V.  The  average  amount  of  land  used  for  this  purpose  was 
31.1  acres.  Davis  County  farms  had  somewhat  smaller  pastures 
(25  acres),  whereas  the  Salt  Lake  and  Weber  County  farms 
used  approximately  37  acres  each.  The  pasture  receipts  for 
each  farm  were  just  over  $62.  The  value  of  pasture  was  slightly 
less  than  $2  an  acre  yearly  for  the  area  but'  only  $1.56  in  Salt 
Lake  County.  In  addition  to  the  definite  pasture  areas  the  fields 
were  pastured  after  the  crops  were  harvested,  each  acre  furnish¬ 
ing  from  45  to  56  cents  worth  of  pasture  feed. 

Table  V. — Summary  of  data  concerning  pasture  lands  on  the  farms 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  arranged  by  counties  (1914) 


Items 


Total  No.  Farms  from  which  Reports 

Were  Obtained . 

Total  No.  Farms  with  Pasture  of  Any 

Kind  . . . 

Total  Area  Rotation  Pasture  (acres) . 

Total  Area  Permanent  Tillable  Pasture 

(acres)  . . 

Total  Area  Permanent  Untillable  Pas¬ 
ture  (acres)  . . . 

Total  Area  Range  Pasture  (acres) . 

Avg.  Size  Entire  Farms  having  Pasture 
Avg.  Area  Pasture  (any  kind)  on  Such 

Farms  . . . 

Percentage  of  Total  Area  in  Pasture 

(any  kind)  . 

No.  Farms  Showing  Receipts  from  Sum 

mer  Pasture  . . 

Avg.  Size  (entire  farm)  of  Such  Farms 

(acres)  . . 

Avg.  Area  Summer  Pasture  on  Such 

Farms  (acres) . . . 

Avg.  Annual  Receiptsi  from  Summer 

Pasture  per  Farm  ,($) . 

Avg.  Receipts  per  Acre  for  Fall  Field 

Pasture  . . 

Avg.  Annual  Receipts  per  Acre  from 
Summer  Pasture  . 


1 

County 

i 

Davis 

Lake 

Salt 

Weber 

Total 

105 

166 

114 

385 

98 

148 

111 

357 

68 

89 

2 

159 

1271 

1463 

3649 

6383 

944 

775 

365 

2084 

198 

3240 

41 

3479 

91 

115 

77 

97 

25 

38 

36 

31 

27 

31 

47 

35 

70 

19 

97 

186 

95 

103 

82 

1 

89 

27 

23 

1 

38 

32 

48.84 

34.53 

76.77 

62.05 

.56 

.45 

.45 

.49 

1.84 

1.56 

2.04 

1.95 

.  Receipts  fr0m  pasture  were  calculated  from  the  time  a  number  of 
a“'mals  .VU?  Srazed  in  a  given  field.  The  value  per  animal  per  month 
(apout  jl.4o)  was  obtained  from  similar  pasture  where  additional 
animals  were  taken  for  grazing. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  CAPITAL 

In  farming  as  in  other  business  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  capital  is  not  properly  distributed.  Since  certain  enterprises 
are  productive  and  others  non-productive,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  purposes  for  which  capital  is  invested  are  likely  to  influence 
Income.  It  is  commonly  recognized,  for  example,  that  high 
“overhead”  is  likely  to  reduce  income  by  putting  capital  where 
it  has  little  productive  power,  or  at  least  where  the  “turn-over” 
is  slow.  A  merchant  makes  his  money  from  the  turn-over  of  his 
stock  and  not  from  his  building,  furniture,  or  delivery  outfits 
except  as  these  help  in  a  rapid  turn-over  of  capital  invested  in 
stock. 

Table  VI  shows  for  what  the  capital  was  invested  in  both 
the  size  groups  and  the  type  groups.  The  real  estate  investment 
is  high  with  all  other  things  proportionately  low,  especially  on 
the  small  farms.  On  those  farms  that  are  less  than  20  acres  in 
area,  the  investment  in  machinery  and  tools,  feed  and  supplies, 
farm  buildings,  and  cash  to  run  the  farm  is  so  small  as  to  be 
extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  positively  a  handicap.  The  low 
investment  in  livestock  and  farmhouse  suggests  that  the  number 
of  animals  is  low  and  that  the  house  is  humble.  These  conditions 
all  improve  as  the  land  area  increases.  However,  throughout 
there  is  a  general  scarcity  of  capital  in  livestock  and  certain 
forms  of  equipment.  It  may  be  that  this  is  related  to  land  values 
in  one  or  more  ways. 

LIVESTOCK 

The  number  of  animal  units  kept  on  farms  of  each  type  and 
of  each  average  size  of  farm  is  shown  in  Table  VII  and  the  num¬ 
ber  for  each  100  acres  of  land  in  Table  VIII.  A  considerable  dif¬ 
ference,  both  in  the  type  groups  and  in  the  size  groups,  is 
noticeable.  The  stock  farms  carry  25.4  animal  units  and  the 
others  from  7.7  to  14.7.  In  the  size  groups  the  number  increases 
rapidly  with  the  size  of  farm,  varying  from  6.8  for  the  group  of 
less  than  20  acres  to  51.9  for  the  group  of  200  acres  and  over. 
When  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  land  area,  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  animals  is  much  less  noticeable.  The  livestock 
farms  still  exceed  the  other  types,  but  small  farms  show  more 
stock  per  acre  than  do  the  large  ones.  The  number  for  each 
family  seems  to  be  the  best  index. 

CROP  YIELDS 

The  average  acre-yields  of  common  crops  are  given 
for  the  size  groups  within  the  type  groups  in  Table  IX. 
There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  small  farms  get  higher  acre- 
yields  than  do  large  ones.  Undoubtedly  this  is  so  in  certain 
cases,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  true  when  the  averages  are 


1  Labor  income  is  the  net  income  of  the  operator  derived  from  the  labor.  It  is  calculated  by  subtracting  from  the  re¬ 
ceipts  all  expenses,  including  family  labor  and  interest  on  investment,  at  rate  named. 
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Table  VI.- — Distribution  of  capital  to  various  enterprises  in  the  farm  organization 

by  size  groups  and  type  groups 
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Total  Animal  Units 

Work  Horses .  | 

Total  Productive 

Stock  . 

1 

Dairy  Stock  Cows 

Other  Dairy  Stock.. 

Beef  Stock . 

Productive  Horses 

Sheep  . . . 

Hogs  . 

Poultry  . 

No.  of  Farms 

! 

14.7 

1 

3.5 

M 

Hi 

to 

Hi  tO  H1  H1  CO 

©  H1  OO  CO  — 3  05  HJ 

M 

ZD 

g 

<T 

CD 

CO 

TYPES 

i-i 

o 

cr. 

CO 

7.5 

M  M-  CO 

05  CO  M  CO  Hi  CO  tO 

18 

Beets 

T’TT 

© 

VL 

(-i  M  tO 

HI  tO  H1  b-  ZD  ^ 

91 

Misc. 

G.&H.  Stock  gpec 

25.4  7.7 

1 

4.0!  2.4 

to 

Hi 

’hH 

cn 

CO 

Hi  Hi  Hi  ^  CO  ZD 

J-i  ib.  03  05  tO  HI  H* 

Hi  M 

Cn  ZD  !  to  05  HI 

OO 

cn 

to 

to 

21.0 

4.1 

16.9 

i 

9.1 

2.8 

1  -ej 

1.8 

.1 

1.5 

1.0 

cn 

Dairy 

and 

Beets 

1 

25.6 

hH 

CO 

1 

|  21.3 

10. 9| 

4.4 

1*5 1 

1.8 

.3 

1.4 

1.0 

54 

0 

p 

'C 

p  g  p  £ 

^  £  B  % 
*  << 

28.3 

cn 

© 

23.3 

10.2 

4.7 

2.3  j 

2.2 

.4 

2.5 

1.0 

34 

8*9 

.1 

to 

CO 

br 

1  •  8 1 

.4 

.1 

.6 

.1 

.5 

.9 

cn 

HI 

Less 

than 

20 

Acres 

SIZE  GROUPS 

O 

to 

2.8 

VL  1 

1 

1  3.0 

1.0 

3 

.8 

.2 

1.3 

.8 

192 

20-50 

Acres 

l-i 

05 

CO 

ZD 

12.2 

to  M  to  vH 

ZD  ©  CO  cn  05  O  ZD 

119  ' 

50-100 

Acres 

29. 6 

05 

to 

CO 

cn 

1 

8.4 

3.7 

3.0 

2.7 

1.7 

2.8 

1.0 

45 

100- 

200 

Acres 

cn 

M 

ZD 

7.7 

1 

|  44.2 

M  Hi 

Hi  CO  CO  05  05  tO 

CO  tO  00  HI  05  CO 

15 

Over 

200 

Acres 

1 

|  14.9 

1 

3.6 

11.3 

1  4.3 

1.7 

1.2 

1.3 

.4 

1.6 

.8 

‘  428 

All 

Farms 

Table  VII. — Average  number  of  animal  units  per  farm  of  each  kind  by  type  groups  and  size  groups 


iAn  animal  unit  is  one  horse  or  one  cow  or  an  equivalent  weight  of  smaller  animals.  Here  5  hogs  or  7  sheep  are 
considered  an  animal  unit. 
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Table  VIII. — Average  number  of  animal  unitsi  per  farm  for  each  100  acres  of  tillable  land  by  type  and  size  groups 
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obtained.  Even  with  potatoes  and  sugar-beets  there  is  no  con¬ 
sistently  higher  acre-yield  for  the  small  farms.  Neither  are 
the  acre-yields  higher  on  the  stock  farms  which  have  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  farm  manure  than  they  are  in  the  other  groups. 
Possibly  operators  of  small  farms  neglect  their  farming  some¬ 
what  to  do  outside  work;  perhaps  livestock  farmers  spend  just 
a  little  less  time  with  their  crops,  and  thereby  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  the  manure;  or  it  may  be  that  the  manure  is  not 
always  properly  utilized. 

Table  IX. — The  average  yields  obtained  from  the  principal  crops  on  the 
farms  that  produced  them,  classified  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  effects  of  average  size  of  farm  if  any 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMS 


Size 

Groups 

Acres 

Potatoes 

Irrig. 

Wheat 

Irrig. 

Wheat 

Dry 

Oats 

Irrig. 

Oats 

Dry 

Barley 

Irrig. 

Barley 

Dry 

Alfalfa 

Irrig. 

Beets 

Irrig. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Tons 

Tons 

Less  than  20  . 

70 

32 

— 

45 

— 

75 

— 

2.6 

16 

20-50  . 

181 

34 

25 

53 

29 

53 

26 

3.1 

16 

50-100  . 

116 

42 

29 

57 

21 

31 

16 

3.0 

16 

100-200  . 

136 

39 

23 

56 

22 

63 

— 

2.9 

16 

Over  200  . 

229 

39 

25 

79 

— 

52 

— 1 

1.6 

21 

BEET  FARMS 

Less  than  20  . . 

1  141 

40 

— 

67 

— 

40 

351 

3.3 

19 

20-50  . 

113 

35 

14 

62 

23 

43 

12 

2.8 

17 

50-100  . 

121 

33 

21 

51 

17 

50 

20 

3.0 

17 

100-200  . 

65 

30 

19 

75 

— 

3.3 

17 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  FARMS 


Less  than  20  . 

89 

39 

23 

63 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

— . 

20-50  . 

91 

39 

21 

51 

— 

51 

37 

3.2 

17 

50-100  . 

123 

35 

21 

53 

21 

54 

27 

3.2 

17 

100-200  . 

63 

34 

17 

55 

15 

50 

25 

3.2 

13 

Over  200  . 

45 

37 

16 

41 

30 

58 

12 

3.2 

10 

STOCK  FARMS 


Less  than 

20 

.  |  143J 

39 

— 

41l 

— |  36 

— 

2.8 

7 

20-50  . 

.  |  112J 

35 

21 

501 

36 1  49 

23 

2.6 

11 

50-100  . 

. .  |  109 

27 

17 

'  48 

1  H  48 

27 

2.7 

14 

100-200  .. 

.  )  141 

37 

22 

5  0 1 

36  63 

41 

2.6 

13 

Over  200  . 

.  |  125 

37 

25 

70 

i  -1  “7 

35 

2.7 

17 

MISCELLANEOUS  SPECIALIZED  FARMS 

Less  than 

20 

.  |  77 

48 

— 

I  56 

— |  40 

— 

4.1 

1  — 

20-50  . 

.  |  139 

56 

22 

i  61 

— |  64 

25 

3.2! 

23 

50-100  . 

. !  - 

- — 

-i 

1  — 

— 1  — 

— 

4.0 

— ■ 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES 


From  the  financial  viewpoint,  it  is  the  difference  between 
receipts  and  expenses  that  shows  the  relative  success  of  the 
farm.  In  Table  X  are  shown  the  sources  and  amount  of  in¬ 
come.  There  is  a  surprisingly  little  difference  in  total  income 
in  the  type  groups.  The  chief  difference  comes  in  the  proportion 
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of  income  from  crops  and  livestock  in  the  stock  group  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  others.  Two  small  groups  of  farms  classified  as 
“dairy  and  beets”  and  “dairy,  grain,  and  hay”  gave  the  highest 
returns,  principally  because  they  had  good-sized  incomes  from 
both  crops  and  livestock.  In  the  size  groups  the  total  income 
increases  rapidly  with  the  size. 

Table  No.  X. — Showing  average  receipts  per  farm  from  all  sources, 
classified  by  types  and  size  groups 


TYPE  GROUPS 


Receipts 

Source  of 

Diver¬ 

sified 

Beets 

Grain 
and  | 
Hay 

i  1 

Stock] 

1 

jMiscl. 

Spec. 

i 

All  j 
Farms 

Dairy] 
i|  and 
Beets 

|  Dairj 

Dairy, 
Grain, 
■|  and 
Hay 

No.  of  Farms 

149 

81 

91 

85 

22 

428 

54 

54 

34 

From  Crops.... 

$  962 

$1227 

$1178 

$  413 

$1122 

$  957 

$1022 

$  515 

$1003 

From  Stock.... 

567 

361 

330 

1327 

254 

613 

929 

1198 

1156 

From  Miscel... 
From  Outside 

77 

25 

74 

105 

72 

72 

48 

80 

103 

Earnings.— 
Total  Cash 

71 

79 

101 

109 

113 

89 

112 

109 

70 

Receipts . 

From  Rent 

$1677 

$1692 

$1683 

$1954 

$1561 

$1731 

$2129 

$1902 

$2332 

and  Provisions 
Avg.  Total 

408 

383 

404 

437 

369 

410 

452 

396 

458 

Gross  Income 

$2085 

$2075 

$2087 

$2391 

$1930 

$2141 

$2581 

$2298 

$2790 

SIZE  GROUPS 


Sources  of  Receipts 

Less 
than  20 
Acres 

20-50  | 

Acres  | 

50-100  1 1 0 0-2 0 0 
Acres  |  Acres  | 

Over  | 
200  | 
Acres  | 

All 

Farms 

No.  of  Farms . 

57 

192 

119 

45 

15 

428 

From  Crops . 

$  390 

$  710 

$1179 

$1673 

$2367 

$  957 

From  Stock . 

235 

415 

629 

1475 

1863 

613 

From  Miscellaneous 

25 

61 

73 

159 

135 

72 

From  Outside  Earn¬ 
ings . 

73 

75 

95 

145 

100 

89 

Total  Cash  Receipts 

$  723 

$1261 

$1976 

$3452 

$4465 

$1731 

From  Rent  and 
Provisions . 

327 

380 

419 

545 

592 

410 

Avg.  Total  Gross 
Income . 

$1050 

$1641 

$2395 

$3997 

$5057 

1  $2141. 

The  average  amount  of  each  kind  of  expense  is  shown  in 


Table  XI.  The  chief  items  of  expense  are  hired  labor,  family 
labor,  machine  work,  feed  bought,  taxes,  and  water  rent.  Just  as 
there  was  no  great  difference  in  receipts,  so  there  is  no  out¬ 
standing  difference  in  expenses  when  the  type  groups  are  con¬ 
sidered.  In  the  size  groups  the  expenses  increase  with  the  size 
of  farm.  “Family  labor”  is  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  other 
members  of  [the  family  besides  the  operator.  It  is  what  the  work 
would  have  cost  the  operator  had  he  been  compelled  to  hire  out¬ 
side  laborers. 
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Table  XI. — Average  amount  of  each  kind  of  expense  on  each 
of  the  type  and  size  groups 


TYPE  GROUPS 


Kind  of  Expense 

Diver¬ 

sified 

Beets 

Grain 

&  Hay 

Stock 

Miscel. 

Spec. 

Dairy 

&  Beets 

Dairy 

Dairy,  | 

Grain,  ! 

&  Hay 

All 

Farms 

Hired  Labor . 

$145 

$177 

$155 

$193 

$295 

$174 

$162 

$224 

$170 

Family  Labor . 

129 

125 

116 

235 

187 

218 

234 

234 

149 

Repairs  . 

29 

22 

34 

34 

42 

35 

38 

44 

30 

Machine  Work . 

66 

32 

103 

55 

33 

47 

53 

106 

64 

Seed  Bought . 

38 

63 

20 

108 

64 

83 

75 

47 

54 

Taxes  . 

4 

72 

95 

103 

56 

96 

106 

122 

86 

Water  Rent . 

49 

36 

61 

36 

30 

47 

34 

50 

45 

Livestock  Losses . 

Decrease  Feed 

12 

16 

35 

15 

52 

22 

18 

22 

26 

and  Supplies . 

10|  9 

9 

5 

8 

7 

6 

8 

11 

Miscellaneous  . 

7 1 1  73 

!  61 

63 

143 

77 

75 

85 

75 

Current  Expenses,  etc...|$6331$6251$688|$867|$9101$806|$801j  $942|$704 


SIZE  GROUPS 


Kind  of  Expense 

20  Acres 
or  Less 

i 

20-50 

Acres 

60-100 

Acres 

100-200 

Acres 

Over  200 
Acres 

All 

Farms 

Hired  Labor . 

$36 

$117 

$183 

$453 

$422 

$170 

Family  Labor _ 

77 

96 

150 

320 

593 

149 

Repairs  . 

12 

24 

37 

46 

76 

30 

Machine  Work....| 

19 

i  43 

71 

142 

198 

64 

Feed  bought . 

59 

47 

41 

73 

166 

54 

Taxes  . 

38 

65 

99 

168 

208 

86 

Water  Rent . 

19 

34 

57 

81 

86 

45 

Livestock  Losses 

20 

13 

23 

30 

59 

26 

Decrease  Feed 
and  Supplies . 

4 

8 

11 

12 

4 

11 

Miscellaneous  .... 

41 

64 

80 

130 

156 

75 

Current 

Expenses,  etc . 

$325 

1 

;  $5ii 

l 

|  $753 

$1454 

1 

$1966  | 

$704 

TYPES  OF  FARMING 

In  order  to  find  out  what  relationship  might  exist  between 
the  type  of  farm  and  the  size  required  for  reasonable  incomes, 
the  type  groups  were  split  into  sub-groups  showing  the  size 
groups  within  the  type.  Tables  XII  to  XVI,  inclusive,  give  the 
business  data  for  each  type.  Interest  on  the  farm  value  is  com¬ 
puted  at  8  per  cent,  the  usual  rate  of  the  region,  and  is  subtract¬ 
ed  from  the  difference  between  receipts  and  expenses.  This 
gives  the  “labor  income,”  i.  e.,  what  the  operator  earns  after  hav¬ 
ing  paid  all  expenses  and  interest  on  his  invested  capital.  The 
operator  has  this  interest  to  spend  if  he  owns  the  farm,  but  not 
if  the  farm  is  a  recent  purchase  or  if  heavily  mortgaged. 
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In  most  regions  loans  on  farm  land  carry  only  about  5  per 
cent  interest.  To  permit  this  comparison  the  “labor  income”  is 
also  computed  when  interest  at  5  per  cent  is  deducted.  The  first 
noticeable  thing  is  that  the  “labor  incomes”  are  extremely  low 
when  considered  as  incomes  on  which  to  support  families.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  family  has  free  house  rent  and  provisions 
grown  on  the  farm  and  used  in  the  house.  The  item  of  “family 
labor”  also  increases  the  income  of  the  family,  but  this  is  not 
due  to  the  work  of  the  operator. 


Table  XII.— Business  data  of  1914  for  the  size  groups  of 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMS 


Group  Size  (acres) . |  0-20  |  20-50  |  50-100  | 


No.  of  Farms . 

Avg.  Size  of  Farms... 
Total  Investment . 


100-200  |  200-up 

11  |  67  !  45  |  17  |  mi  9 

|  16. 6|  37.781  70.33|  144. 3|  323.7 

$4,620  |  $  8,846  ($14,239  |$19,921  |$24,856 


AVERAGE  RECEIPTS 


Farm  Crops . |$ 

262  1 

$ 

686 

1$ 

1,000 

$ 

1,815 

|$  1,958 

Farm  Stock . | 

161  | 

433 

1 

519 

907 

|  1,336 

Farm  Miscellaneous . | 

I 

36 

| 

39 

30 

I  119 

Increase  Feed,  etc . .( 

7 

32 

46 

90 

916 

Outside  Earnings . I 

73 

45 

| 

111 

41 

58 

Total  Cash  Receipts. . j 

503 

|  1,232 

! 

1,715 

2,883 

|  4,387 

AVERAGE  EXPENSES 

Current  Expenses . |$ 

220 

1$ 

! 

411 

1$ 

636 

!$ 

I 

1,021 

|$  1,686 

Depreciation . . . | 

46 

69 

1 

92 

115 

|  766 

Decrease  | 

Feed  and  Supplies . | 

418 

I 

I 

4 

! 

1 

2 

1 

24 

1 

I  14 

Total  Expense . | 

684 

I 

484 

I 

730 

I 

1,160 

|  2,466 

Familv  Labor* . | 

39 

! 

87 

1 

123 

1 

187 

|  451 

AVERAGE 

FARM 

INCOME 

h  arm  Incomes . |$ 

-181 

!$ 

821 

1 

$ 

985 

1$ 

1,723 

|$  1,9*21 

Interest  at  8  % . ...| 

370 

I 

708 

I 

1,139 

1,594 

1  1,988 

Interest  at  5  % . | 

231 

! 

442 

I 

712 

1 

996 

|  1,243 

Labor  Income  at  8  %...  | 

-551 

113 

I 

! 

-154 

1 

129 

|  -67 

Labor  Income  at  5  | 

-412 

1 

379 

273 

1 

727 

|  678 

iFamily  labor  is  the  labor  performed  by  members  of  the  family,  which 
if  hired  would  have  to  be  paid  for. 

2Farm  income  is  the  income  of  the  farm  after  deducting  actual  expens¬ 
es.  It  is  the  sum  of  labor  income  and  interest  on  the  value  of  invested 
capital. 


When  the  interest  is  computed  at  5  per  cent  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  the  labor  income  of  the  type  groups.  In  the 
size  groups  the  labor  income  increases  rather  uniformly  with 
the  size  of  farm.  When,  however,  interest  is  computed  at  8  per 
cent,  the  type  group  of  beet  farms  seems  to  be  somewhat  more 
profitable.  On  the  whole,  the  farm  families  seem  to  be  living  on 
the  interest  on  the  invested  capital,  rather  than  on  the  sum  left 
to  pay  the  operator  for  his  labor.  This  is  true  because  apparent¬ 
ly  the  value  of  the  land  seems  to  be  too  high  in  proportion  to  its 
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Table  XIII. — Business  data  of  1914  for  the  size  groups  of 


BEET  FARMS 


Group  Size  (acres) . J 

0-20  | 

20-50 

50-100 

|  100-up 

No.  of  Farms . j 

8  I 

36 

24  j 

6 

Ay g.  Size  of  Farms  ( acres). ...] 

15  1 

32 

■72  | 

170 

Total  Investment . , 

$5,144 

$7,804 

$13,252  | 

$15,322 

AVERAGE  RECEIPTS 


Farm  Crops . 

$  839 

$1,009 

$1,529 

$2,039 

Farm  Stock . 

100 

252 

520 

506 

Farm  Miscellaneous . 

75 

106 

4 

22 

Increase  in  Feed  and  Supplies 

6 

10 

7 

16 

Outside  Earnings 

48 

54 

Total  Cash  Receipts . 

1,020 

1,377 

2,106 

2,637 

AVERAGE  EXPENSES 


Current  Expenses . 

$331 

$494 

$746 

$  992 

Depreciation  . . 

48 

65 

95 

128 

Decrease  in  Feed  and  Supplies.. 

1 

6 

9 

6 

Total  Expenses . 

380 

|  565 

850 

1,126 

Family  Labor . 

52 

125 

153  | 

134 

AVERAGE  FARM  INCOME 

Farm  Income . 

$640 

$812  | 

|  $1,256  j 

$1,511 

Interest  at  8  % . 

412 

624  | 

1,060  | 

1,226 

Interest  at  5  % . . | 

257 

390  | 

663  | 

766 

Labor  Income  at  8  % . | 

228 

188  j 

196  | 

285 

Labor  Income  at  5  % . | 

383 

422  | 

593  | 

745 

Table  XIV. — Business  data  of  1914  for  the  size  groups  of 


GRAIN  AND  HAY  FARMS 


Croup  Size  (acre's) . 

,|  0-20 

j  20-50 

|  50-100 

| 100-200 

'|  200-up 

No.  of  Farms. . . . 

Avg.  Size  of  Farms  (acres).... 
Total  Investment . 

6|  32 

|  1 8 |  34 

|  $  3 , 7  5  9 1  $7,322 

2  0 1  1 9 1  4 

67 1  144 1  424 

|  $  1 3 ,5 8 0 1  $19,699]  $37,224 

AVERAGE  RECEIPTS 

Farm  Crops . 

Farm  Stock.. . . . 

$213 

131 

$597 

145 

$1,143 

351 

$1,477 

497 

$3,863 

679 

Farm  Miscellaneous . 

2 

5 

38 

2 

Increase  in  Feed,  etc . 

14 

23 

33 

44 

68 

Outside  Earnings . 

100 

72 

101 

147 

64 

Total  Cash  Receipts . 

458 

839 

1,633 

2,203 

4,676 

AVERAGE  EXPENSES 

Current  Expenses . 

$217 
3  6 1 

253} 
3  4 1 

$356 1 
631 

$593] 

81] 

7| 

6  8 1 1 
8  8 1 

$780 

$1,978 

Depreciation  . 

118 

162 

Decrease  Feed  and  Supplies.. 
Total  Expenses  . 

1 

5 

4  2  4 ) 

8 

906 

2,140 

Family  Labor . 

4  3  j 

178 

345 

AVERAGE  FARM  INCOME 


Farm  Income . 

$205 

$415 

$  9  5  2 1 

$1,297 

$2,536 

Interest  at  8  % . 

301 

586 

1 ,0  8  6 1 

1,576 

2,978 

Interest  at  5  % . 

188 

366 

6  7  9  j 

985 

1,861 

Labor  Income  at  8  . 

-96 

-171 

— 1 3  4  j 

-279 

-442 

Labor  Income  at  5  % . 

17 

79 

2  7  3 1 

312 

675 
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productivity.  This  question  is  discussed  in  another  part  of  the 
bulletin  (p.  29). 

Table  XV. — Business  data  of  1914  for  the  size  groups  of 


LIVESTOCK  FARMS 


Group  Size  (acres) . 

0-20  j  20-50 

50-100  j 1 0 0-2 0 0 J  200-up 

No.  of  Farms . 

Avg.  Size  (acres) . 

Total  Investment . 

9 

14 

$  5,142 

24 

36 

$  7,794 

2  3  J  13 1  8 

74  1 4  6  J  297 

$11,773  $20, 496|$26, 069 

AVERAGE  RECEIPTS 

Farm  Crops . 

Farm  Stock . 

Farm  Miscellaneous . 

Increase  in  Feed,  etc . 

Outside  Earnings . 

Total  Cash  Receipts . 

$  104 

406 
30 
6 
43 
589 

$  208 
611 
43 
26 
76 
964 

$  332j$  391 

1,0  3  2  j  2,226 
81  198 

36  72 

69}  78 

1,477}  2,965 

$  1,254 
2,322 
24 
21 
114 
|  3,735 

AVERi* 

Current  Expenses . 

Depreciation  . 

Decrease  Feed  and  Supplies...... 

Total  Expenses.... . 

Family  Labor . 

AVERAG1 

.GE  EX1 
$  262 
56 
9 

327 

61 

3  FARM 

PENSES 

$  4 1 0  J  $  5481$  1,426 

801  100]  172 

2  j  2|  15 

4  92 1  650}  1,613 

4  4 1  149 1  494 

INCOME 

$  1,582 
174 

4 

1,760 

429 

Farm  Income . i  $  262 

Interest  at  8  % . j  411 

Interest  at  5  % . |  257 

Labor  Income  at  8  % . |  -149 

Labor  Income  at  5  % . J  5 

$  472 j  $  8 2 4 1  $1,352|  $1,975 

6  2  4  j  942|  1,640  j  2,086 

3  9  0  j  589  j  1,025 1  1,303 

— 152 1  —llSj  “288l  -HI 

82  j  2  3  8  j  3  2  7  J  672 

Table  XVI _ Business  data  of  1914  for  the  size  groups  of 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SPECIALIZED  FARMS 

Group  Size  (acres) . 

|  0-20 

i  20-50 

No.  of  Farms . 

!  8 

1  6 

Avg.  Size  per  Farm  (acres) . 

1  16 

38 

Total  Investment . 

1  $4,457 

|  $8,424 

AVERAGE  RECEIPTS 

Farm  Crops . 

$486 

$1,202 

Farm  Stock . 

31 

240 

Farm  Miscellaneous . 

— 

44 

Increase  in  Feed,  etc . 

108 

22 

Outside  Earnings . 

3 

62 

Total  Cash  Receipts . 

628 

1,570 

AVERAGE  EXPENSES 

Current  Expenses . 

$476 

$894 

Depreciation  . . . 

54 

104 

Decrease  in  Feed  and  Supplies... . 

108 

— 

Total  Expense . . . .’. . 

638 

998 

Family  Labor . 

249 

67 

AVERAGE 

FARM  INCOME 

Farm  Income . | 

$-10  I 

$572 

Interest  at  8  % . | 

357 

674 

Interest  at  5  % . 

223  | 

421 

Labor  Income  at  8  % . | 

-367  j 

-102 

Labor  Income  at  5  % . | 

-233  | 

151 
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In  Table  XVII  is  the  summary  of  income  data  for  the  types 
studied.  The  last  three  columns  show  comparative  data  for 
farms  on  which  dairying  is  an  important  industry,  either  by 
itself  or  in  combination  with  beets  or  in  combination  with  beets 
or  grain  and  hay.  There  is  surprisingly  little  variation  in  the 
size  of  investment,  except  in  the  combination  of  dairy  with 
grain  and  hay,  on  which  farms  the  investment  is  about  50  pei 
cent  higher  than  in  the  other  groups.  This  is  most  likely  due  to 
the  combined  value  of  large  land  area  and  a  relatively  large 
number  of  animals — a  combination  necessary  in  this  type. 


Fig.  6. — Alfalfa  ready  to  haul  in.  This  is  a  view  on  one  of 
the  good  general  farms. 


The  income  of  the  different  type  groups  is  also  rather  uni¬ 
form,  except  that  on  the  specialized  farms  the  income  is  some¬ 
what  lower  and  on  the  dairy-grain-and-hay  farms  somewhat 
higher  than  for  other  groups.  The  average  annual  income  for 
each  adult  member  of  the  family  on  the  farm  is  somewhat  higher 
in  the  groups  where  dairying  is  an  important  source  of  income. 
Greater  regularity  of  employment  of  these  adults  might  account 
for  part. of  this  difference. 

After  interest  on  the  investment  has  been  deducted  from  the 
total  net  income,  the  remainder  (labor  income)  is  higher  in 
three  groups:  (1)  beets,  (2)  dairy  and  beets,  and  (3)  dairy, 
grain  and  hay.  The  most  profitable  combination  seems  to  be 
dairy  and  sugar-beets.  This  group  of  farms  earned  considerably 
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naoor  income  at  8  % 

Labor  Income  at  5  % 

Avg.  No.  Adults  per  Family 

\vg.  Family  Income  per 

Capita  (adult  basis). 

Farm  Income . 

Avg.  Family  Labor . 

Avg.  Family  Income 

-nu.  ui  raims.... 

Avg.  Size . 

Avg.  Total  Investment . 

Avg.  Value,  Real 

Estate  (per  acre) . 

.  '< 
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1 
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CO 
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>-j 
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to 
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more  for  the  operator  than  did  any  other  type.  Although  the 
beet  farms  and  the  dairy  farms  were  both  somewhat  more  prof¬ 
itable  than  other  groups,  a  combination  of  the  two  gave  in¬ 
comes  that  exceeded  beets  alone  by  20  per  cent  and  dairy  alone 
by  50  per  cent. 

The  income  data  for  the  size  groups  are  given  in  Table  XVIII. 
As  the  area  of  the  farm  increases  there  is  a  regular  increase  in 
the  size  of  investment,  farm  income,  family  labor,  family  in¬ 
come,  income  for  each  adult  on  the  farm,  and  labor  income  when 
interest  on  investment  capital  is  computed  at  5  per  cent.  How¬ 
ever,  when  interest  at  8  per  cent  is  deducted  the  income  is 
reduced  to  a  rather  uniform  amount,  usually  a  little  less  than 
nothing.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  land  is  too  high  to  permit 
the  payment  of  8  per  cent  interest  with  farm  products  at  their 
usual  prices. 

Table  XVIII. — Summary  of  income  data  on  all  farms  according 
to  size  groups 


Size  of  Groups 

0-20 

20-50  ] 

50-100 

100-200 

200-up 

All 

Farms 

No.  of  Farms . 

571 

192] 

119 

45 

1 5 1 

428 

Avg.  Size . - . . . . 

15. 3| 

34.2] 

70.3 

148.3 

313.21 

63.6 

Avg.  Total  Investment.... 
Avg.  Value  of  Real 

$5,119] 

| 

$9,006|$14,421 

1 

$24,530 

$28,122|$12,298 

Estate  (per  acre) . 

228 

230 

157 

144 

73  j 

168 

Avg.  Farm  Income . 

344 

|  668 

[  1,120 

1,803 

]  2,323 1 

927 

Avg.  Family  Labor . 

7  7 

96 

|  150 

320 

593] 

149 

Avg.  Family  Income . 

Avg.  No.  Adults 

421] 

764 

1,270 

2,123 

2,916] 

1 

1,076 

per  Family . - . 

Avg.  Family  Income  per 

3.6 

1  4.1 

1  4.4 

5. 

6.2] 

1 

4.3 

Capita  (adult  basis) . 

117 

186 

289 

425 

470] 

350 

Labor  Income  at  8 

-66 

|  -52 

1  ~34 

-159 

73 1 

-57 

Labor  Income  at  5  % - 

139 

308 

543 

822 

1,198 

435 

MORTGAGES,  TENURE,  AND  AMORTIZATION 

Census  reports  for  1910  and  1920  give  the  mortgage  data  for 
the  three  counties  in  which  the  survey  was  made.  In  taking 
the  census  data  enumerators  did  not  get  a  complete  record  of  all 
the  farms.  The  figures  in  Table  XIX  are  for  those  farms  on 
which  full  record  was  obtained.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  figures  represent  county  averages  which  include  many 
more  farms  than  were  studied  in  this  survey. 

It  is  apparent  that  mortgages  have  increased  not  only  in 
total  amount  but  proportionately.  The  size  of  each  mortgage 
increased  2.1  times  in  Davis  County,  2.7  times  in  Salt  Lake 
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County,  and  2.4  times  in  Weber  County.  The  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  increased  in  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion,  show¬ 
ing  heavier  relative  mortgages.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in  value  of  property 

mortgaged  is  possibly  a 
temporary  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  land,  it 
is  then  seen  that  land 
became  much  more  heav¬ 
ily  mortgaged  between 
1910  and  1920.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  carrying 
mortgages  in  1920  was 
_  _  ^  u  4  .  just  about  double  what 

table  type  of  farming.  ^  Was  m  1910.  The 

farms  of  the  surveyed 
areas  are  not  only  more  heavily  mortgaged,  but  more  of  them 
are  so  burdened.  Unburdened  ownership  materially  decreased 
from  1910  to  1920. 


Table  XIX. — Mortgage  data  on  farms  in  Davis,  Weber,  and 
Salt  Lake  Counties,  (Census  Reports  1910,  1920) 


County 

Size  of 
Mortgage 

Value  of 
Mortgaged 
Property 

Size  of  Mort¬ 
gage  in  Percent¬ 
age  of  Property 
Investment 

No.  of  Farms 
Mortgaged 
(per  cent) 

Total  in 
County 
(per  cent) 

Davis 

1910 . . 

$1,617 

$  7,565 

21.4 

21.8 

— 

1920 . 

3,334 

12,042 

27.7 

43.9 

35.8 

Salt  Lake 

1910 . 

1,084 

5,222  | 

20.8 

24.3 

- - 

1920 . 

2,801 

9,608 

29.1 

46.5 

32.5 

Weber 

1910 . 

1,332 

5,673 

23.5 

28.1 

— 

1920 . 

3,274 

13,214  | 

24.8 

44.2 

34.9 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  price  of  farm  land  in¬ 
creased  from  $19.81  an  acre  in  1900  to  $99.24  an  acre  in  1920. 
The  prices  in  Salt  Lake,  Weber,  and  Davis  Counties  also  had 
their  increase,  prices  mounting  rapidly  from  1900  to  1920,  as 
shown  in  Table  XX. 

This  rapid  increase  in  land  value  is  due  in  part  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  whole  of  some  farms  and  parts  of  other  farms. 
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Most  of  the  increase,  however,  came  in  a  straight  advance  in 
price  of  land  of  the  same  quality.  In  the  state  of  Utah,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  acreage  of  improved  land  increased  only  25  per  cent 
from  1900  to  1910  and  20  per  cent  from  1910  to  1920,  whereas 
the  advance  in  price  to  the  acre  increased  200  per  cent  for  the 
first  10-year  period  and  43  per  cent  for  the  second.  There  was 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  land,  with  the  exception  of  Salt 
Lake  County  from  1910  to  1920,  when  there  was  an  actual  de¬ 
crease.  During  this  period  much  new  land,  part  of  it  having  low 
productive  power,  was  brought  under  cultivation.  The  probabil¬ 
ity  is  that  the  good  land  continued  to  increase  in  selling  price. 

Table  XX.— Land  values  in  Davis,  Salt  Lake,  and  Weber  Counties, 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  the  United  States  (Census  Reports, 

1900,  1910,  and  1920) 


Census 

Year 

| 

County 

j 

State  of  Utah  j  United  States 

Davis  |  Salt  Lake  |  Weber  l 

1900 . ,|  $  13.45  |  $24.60  |  $17.19  | 

1910 . II  61.41  |  78.34  50.55 

1920 . ||  121.88  |  69.48  j  56.41 

$  9.75  |  $19.81 

29.28  |  39.60 

41.78  |  99.24 

This  condition  suggested  the  question  whether  the  farms  can 
pay  for  themselves  from  their  own  income  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  at  prevailing  mortgage  rates.  Table  XXI  shows  how 
difficult  this  would  be  when  all  farms  included  in  the  survey 
are  considered  as  a  unit. 

Table  XXI. — The  amount  that  must  be  paid  at  time  of  purchase  on  a 
farm  in  Davis,  Salt  Lake,  and  Weber  Counties  in  order  to  pay 
for  the  farm  in  10,  20,  or  30  years  if  the  family  uses 
none,  $300,  or  $600  annually  of  the  total 
farm  income. 


When  the  Family  Uses 


Years 
to  Pay 

Total 

Capital 

Invested 

1 

None 

$300  $600 

Amount 

Paid 

Down 

Per  cent 
of  Total 

Value 

Amount 

Paid 

Down 

Per  cent  Amount 
of  Total  Paid 

Value  Down 

1  Per  cent 
of  Total 
Value 

10 . 

$12,296 

~  $M5d| 

51.6 

|  $8,27  6) 

67.3 1|  $10,200 

83.0 

20 . 

12,296 

3,831] 

31.2 

|  6 ,5  6  5 1 

53.4]|  9,303 

75.7 

30 . 

12,296 

2 , 8  2  9 1 

23.0 

5,894 

4  7 . 9 1 J  8,958 

72.9 

It  can  be  seen  that  either  the  price  of  land  or  the  rate  of 
interest  is  too  high  to  permit  the  purchase  of  land  with  reason¬ 
able  ease  unless  about  half  can  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  a  condition  sets  one  to  pondering  on  the  possibility 
of  better  (cheaper)  credit  or  the  prospect  of  getting  good  land 
at  lower  prices.  Unaided,  the  individual  farmer  with  little 
capital  will  have  a  hard  time  to  purchase  a  farm.  Since  the  con- 
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dition  is  no  better  in  other  states,  there  is  little  hope  in  moving 
to  other  parts.  Professor  Elwood  Mead  of  the  University  of 
California  has  encouraged  the  state  of  California  to  experiment 
with  the  state’s  buying  new  land,  improving  it,  and  selling  it  to 
approved  farmers  on  long-time  payments  at  low  interest  rates. 
Professor  Mead  was  previously  engaged  by  the  Australian  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  study  the  conditions  in  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many  where  the  system  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  then  to  manage  some  projects  in  Australia.  These 


Fig.  8. — Fall  plowing  after  grain  harvest,  a  highly  recommended 
practice  for  the  region. 


began  so  well  that  he  is  now  helping  to  manage  two  similar  ex¬ 
periments  in  California,  at  Durham  and  Delhi.  If  the  experi¬ 
ments  succeed,  as  they  promise  to  do,  landless  farmers  may  hope 
for  some  help  in  this  respect. 

Some  idea  of  how  much  the  acquirement  of  ownership  has 
been  delayed  by  advances  in  the  price  of  farm  land  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  10-year  period  from  1870-1879  the  tenant 
farmer  who  later  acquired  ownership  was  a  tenant  for  4.9  years ; 
in  1880-1889  the  period  increased  to  7.2  years;  in  1890-1899,  it 
increased  to  9.0  years;  and  in  1900-1909  to  11.1  years.  During 
this  time  tenancy  in  the  United  States  increased  from  25.6  to 
28.4,  to  35.3,  and  to  37.0  per  cent,  respectively. 

EDUCATION  AND  INCOME 

Is  it  profitable  for  farmers  to  attend  high  school  and  college? 
In  order  to  answer  this  question  the  records  of  all  farms  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  survey  were  classified  into  three  groups:  (1)  those  of 
farmers  who  had  attended  district  school  only,  (2)  those  of 
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farmers  who  had  attended  high  school  but  not  college,  and  (3) 
those  of  farmers  who  had  attended  college.  Attendance  at  dis¬ 
trict  school,  high  school,  or  college  means  merely  that  some  time 
had  been  spent  at  these  schools.  Completion  of  the  courses  until 
graduation  is  in  no  way  implied.  There  were  some  graduates 
from  college  and  high  school,  but  a  large  percentage  in  each  divi¬ 
sion  had  attended  for  less  than  half  the  time  required  to  finish. 

No  effort  was  made  to  separate  those  who  had  studied  agri¬ 
culture  from  those  who  had  taken  general  or  classical  courses. 
Training  in  agriculture  was  too  newi  when  these  men  attended 
school  to  have  permitted  more  than  a  meager  minority  from 

Table  XXII.— Labor  income  as  related  to  education  of  farm 
operators  on  various  sizes  of  farms 


Size  of  Farm 

School  Attended 

No.  of 

Farm 

Operators 

Percentage  of 
Farm  Operators 
Attending  Each 
Grade  of  School 

Capital 

Invested 

Labor 

Income 

0-2  0  Acres 

District  school.. .. 

32 

94 

$  4,729 

$  120 

High  school.. . 

2 

6 

4,737 

187 

Poll  PcrP 

_ 

VjUllCg  U. - ........ 

20-50  Acres 

District  school. ... 

125 

79 

19,029 

514 

High  school. ....... 

29 

18 

8,412 

293 

College . 

5 

3 

10,180 

540 

50-100  Acres 

District  school.... 

85 

75 

13,266 

2981 

High  school . 

16 

14 

12,694 

412 

College . 

13 

11 

12,764 

808 

100-200  Acres 

District  school.... 

36 

66 

15,968 

432 

High  school . 

14 

25 

23,570 

772 

College . 

5 

9 

25,872 

1,254 

200  Acres  and  Over 

District  school.... 

17 

80 

27,044 

707 

High  school . 

2 

‘  10 

28,145 

346 

College . 

2 

10 

11,959 

412 

having  had  such  advantage.  It  is  only  recently  that  men  trained 
in  agricultural  schools  have  entered  farming.  Because  of  this 
condition  the  educational  groups  indicate  merely  those  of  high 
general  training.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  grade  of 
school  attended  is  closely  related  to  the  labor  income.  There 
were  cases  in  which  men  of  little  or  no  schooling  did  well  and 
men  of  good  schooling  did  poorly.  Nevertheless,  averages  for 
the  groups  as  given  in  Tables  XXII  and  XXIII  show  that  there  is 
considerable  advantage  in  having  attended  college.  What  effect 
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technical  agricultural  training  might  have  had  on  the  average 
net  earnings  is  not  answered.  It  helps  in  other  occupations. 
Why  not  in  farming? 

Table  XXIII. — Labor  income  as  related  to  education  of  farm 
operators  under  various  types  of  farming 


Size  of  Farm 

School  Attended 

No.  of 

Farm 

Operators 

Percentage  of 

Farm  Operators 

Attending  Each 

Grade  of  School 

Capital 

Invested 

Labor 

Income 

Diversified 

District  school.. .. 

110 

74 

$11,768 

$  252 

High  school . 

25 

17 

13,179 

489 

College . 

14 

9 

13,143 

820 

Stock 

District  school.... 

63 

82 

32,794 

855 

High  School . 

9 

12 

14,819 

443 

College . 

5 

6 

24,181 

1,179 

Beets 

District  school.... 

57 

71 

9,818 

440 

High  school . 

15 

24 

9,953 

415 

College . 

4 

5 

9,138 

497 

Hay  and  Grain 

District  school.... 

65 

80 

11,8'78 

158 

High  school . . 

14 

17 

17,903 

217 

College . . 

2 

3 

14,322 

518 

Average  All  Farms 

District  school.... 

295 

76 

15,906 

397 

High  school . 

63 

17 

13,695 

427 

College . 

25 

7 

14,804 

813 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  INCREASE  PROFIT 

Analysis  of  tlie  survey  data  and  careful  observation  in  the 
district  during  the  survey  and  during  subsequent  years  suggest 
certain  modifications  that  might  increase  the  profits  of  the  oper¬ 
ators.  Five  possible  modifications  that  have  promise  in  this  re¬ 
spect  are:  (1)  to  increase  the  size  of  the  small  farms;  (2)  to 
combine  the  most  profitable  types  of  farming,  especially  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  dairy  cows;  (3)  to  improve  the  quality 
of  farming  by  using  better  cows,  better  pasture,  better  seed,  and 
bdtter  handling  of  manure;  (4)  to  inaugurate  a  systematic  crop 
rotation,  thereby  permitting  better  management  of  labor;  and 
(5)  to  make  use  of  miscellaneous  but  neglected  sources  of  live¬ 
stock,  crop,  and  labor  revenue. 

INCREASING  THE  SIZE  OF  SMALL  FARMS 
Reference  to  Table  XVIII  shows  that  farms  smaller  than  20 
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acres  yielded  only  $139  labor  income  and  those  from  20  to  50 
acres  in  size  $308,  whereas  those  in  the  three  larger  groups — 50 
to  100  acres,  100  to  200  acres,  and  200  acres  and  over — made 
$543,  $822,  and  $1,198,  respectively.  The  lesson  here  is  obvious: 
farms  need  to  contain  at  least  50  acres  and  preferably  100  to  200 
acres.  The  problem  of  increasing  the  area,  however,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  The  high  price  of  land,  the  high  raite  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  heme  instinct  of  the  farming  population  all  com¬ 
bine  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  under  present  credit  condi¬ 
tions  to  purchase  land  and  pay  for  ib  out  of  the  farm  income. 
Not  much  land  is  rented,  but  operators  of  small  farms  could  prob¬ 
ably  do  nothing  to  such  good  advantage  as  to  rent  additional 
land. 


Fig.  9. — Beet  harvest  on  one  of  the  beet-growing  farms. 

Many  are  hopeful  that  at  a  reasonably  early  date  there  will 
be  such  improvement  made  in  our  rural-credit  conditions  as  will 
permit  of  the  purchase  of  areas  of  land  up  to  50  or  100  acres  on 
terms  that  will  materially  reduce  the  nresent  ruinous  interest 
rates  and  costly  renewals.  How  soon  such  steps  may  be  taken, 
what  form  the  banking  machinery  may  assume,  or  what  degree 
of  effectiveness  it  may  reach  is  not  possible  to  predict. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  farm  operator  of  less  than 
50  acres  should  thoroly  investigate  every  reasonable  opportunity 
for  increasing  the  size  of  his  farm.  Renting  such  additional 
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acreage  as  he  can  profitably  handle  is  probably  the  cheapest 
method  of  obtaining  additional  land. 

The  small  farm  does  not  seem  adapted  to  profitable  farming 
in  the  region,  except  in  a  few  especially  favored  trucking  sec¬ 
tions.  General  farming  on  less  than  50  acres  does  not  permit 
economic  use  of  man  labor,  horse  labor  and  equipment,  nor  the 
introduction  of  crop  rotation. 

COMBINING  ENTERPRISES 


Beets,  dairying,  and  diversified  farming  are  considerably 
more  profitable  in  the  region  than  are  hay  and  grain,  general  live¬ 
stock,  or  specialized  farms.  A  combination  of  dairying  with 


Fig.  10. — Pasturing  alfalfa,  one  of  the  profitable  practices.  Perhaps 
the  cows  and  hogs  should  be  kept  separate.  Here  they 
got  on  well  together. 

beets  and  with  hay  and  grain  was  much  more  profitable  than 
any  type  by  itself.  This  is  probably  because  of  three  things: 
(1)  Both  dairying  and  beet  growing  utilize  the  operator’s  labor 
and  family  labor.  They  are  among  the  most  intensive  forms  of 
field  crop  and  livestock  farming  and  produce  high  returns  per 
acre.  (2)  A  small  number  of  dairy  cows  can  utilize  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  otherwise  nearly  unmarketable  feed  and  plant 
products  that  bring  only  low  prices.  The  manure  is  of  great 
value  and  may  have  been  more  carefully  handled  than  on  general 
livestock  farms  in  which  group  the  labor  incomes  and  crop  yields 
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were  only  intermediate.  (3)  A  city  market  for  milk  gives  ready  , 
sale  for  small  quantities  and  good  prices  that  would  not  continue 
if  a  surplus  was  produced. 

After  increasing  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  proper  combination 
of  dairying  with  crop  growing  seems  to  be  the  most  obvious 
method  of  increasing  the  farm  income.  Dairying  on  a  large 
scale  is  not  urged  because  the  advantages  derived  from  cheap 
feed  and  unoccupied  resident  labor  would  probably  not  hold.  A 
large  dairy  farm  requires  such  a  large  investment  in  cows,  barns, 
milkhouses,  extra  hired  labor,  and  marketing  facilities  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  make  the  business  unprofitable.  What  is  badly 
needed,  however,  is  the  addition  to  the  ordinary  farm  of  as  many 
good  cows  as  can  fit  into  the  organization  without  requiring  large 
extra  investment  in  buildings,  equipment,  and  hired  labor.  There 
is  considerable  unused  but  available  labor  and  cheap  feed  on 
nearly  every  farm  that  might  well  be  utilized  not  only  in  the  care 
of  dairy  cows  but  also  by  other  kinds  of  livestock.  Still  other 
uses  for  such  resources  are  discussed  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN  FARM  PRACTICES 

The  method  of  reporting  the  data  obtained  by  this  survey  in 
the  form  of  averages  is  not  designed  to  bring  out  the  differences 
in  farm  practices  in  common  use  in  the  region*  nor  to  show  the 
relative  profit  from  the  use  of  good  instead  of  poor  practices  in 
the  various  farm  enterprises.  Individual  records  showed  notice¬ 
able  differences  in  yields  and  profits  from  the  same  kind  of  en¬ 
terprise,  but  detailed  data  as  to  the  practices  which  probably 
caused  these  differences  were  not  obtained.  Such  data  can  only 
be  secured  by  an  enterprise  survey,  which  was  not  made  at  the 
time. 

It  is  well  known  that  great  gains  may  be  made  by  careful 
attention  to  such  matters.  In  general  it  is  recommended  that 
cows  of  low  production  be  discarded,  that  pastures  be  improved, 
that  seed  selection  be  practiced,  and  that  farm  manure  be  more 
generally  and  intelligently  preserved  and  utilized. 

The  frequency  with  which  unprofitable  cows  occur  both  in 
small  and  large  dairy  herds  has  been  so  often  and  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned  here  were  it  not  that  the 
recommendations  are  so  generally  ignored.  In  one  ordinary 
farm  dairy  herd  consisting  of  15  cows  a  test  revealed  that  5  were 
low  producers.  The  sale  of  these  cows  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
33.0  per  cenf  in  production  and  115.3  per  cent  in  profits  for  each 
cow.  The  importance  of  cow-testing,  at  least  occasionally,  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  urged. 

The  keeping  of  purebred  animals  is  certainly  profitable  in 
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many  cases,  but  it  is  not  to  be  indiscriminately  recommended 
without  respect  to  conditions,  cost,  or  experience.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  grade  herd  by  testing  and  by  the  use  of  a  good  sire  is 
safe  practice  on  every  farm  where  even  a  few  cows  are  kept. 

Pasture  improvement  naturally  accompanies  improvement  of 
the  dairy  herd.  Even  with  the  poor  cows  discarder  from  the 
herd,  good  summer  feed  will  do  much  to  increase  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  In  Utah  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  the  region  studied,  there 
is  much  boggy  pasture  land  that  grows  only  coarse  sedges  ( Car- 
ex  sp.)  and  rushes  (. J  uncus  and  Scirpus  sp.)  These  plants 
have  low  feeding  value  and  become  unpalatable  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Drainage  of  wet  pastures,  removal  of  weeds,  occasional 
mowing  of  dry  seed  stalks,  and  harrowing  to  scatter  manure 
droppings  will  all  do  much  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
feed  in  such  pastures.  With  drainage,  sedges  and  rushes  will 
gradually  give  place  to  bluegrass,  white  clover,  and  other  super¬ 
ior  pasture  plants.  It  is  now  recognized  that  heavy  grazing 
until  a  pasture  is  eaten  close  with  the  animals  immediately  re¬ 
moved  to  another  pasture  maintains  a  fresher  growth.  This 
also  makes  irrigation  more  convenient. 

The  use  of  good  seed  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive  method  of 
increasing  crop  yields.  This  is  especially  true  of  cereals.  Ex¬ 
periments  at  Logan  and 
Farmington  on  wheat 
and  oats  show  increases 
of  from  5  to  15  bushels 
an  acre  merely  by  plant¬ 
ing  unmixed  seed  of  best 
varieties.  In  Utah  Coun¬ 
ty  in  1921  the  yield  of 
180  acres  of  Dicklow 
wheat  (locally  known  as 
California  Club  or  Ex¬ 
celsior),  sown  with  clean 
seed,  was  14  bushels  an 
acre  in  excess  of  the 
yields  on  the  same  fields  sown  to  the  same  variety  but  mixed  to 
the  ordinary  extent.  Tests  of  silage  corn  at  Farmington  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  yield  by  20  to  50  per  cent  by 
the  use  of  better  seed  and  a  slight  variation  in  cultural  practice. 
Almost  no  extra  expense  is  involved  in  either  case. 


Fig.  11. — One  of  the  few  farms  keep¬ 
ing  a  flock  of  sheep.  They  are  just  off 
the  range. 


More  intelligent  use  of  manure  will  greatly  increase  crop 
yields.  The  survey  shows  that  the  manure  is  neither  wisely 
handled  nor  applied  in  the  best  possible  way  or  place.  Manure 
piles  are  sadly  neglected.  Corrals  are  allowed  to  fill  with  water 
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or  loose  manure  piles  are  left  under  the  eaves  of  the  barn. 
Horse  manure  frequently  loses  most  of  its  value  by  heating. 
Straight-sided  compact  piles  overcome  most  of  this  trouble. 

Careful,  long-continued  experiments  at  Logan  and  elsewhere 
show  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  grain,  potatoes, 
and  sugar-beets  by  frequent  light  application  of  manure.  Five 
tons  to  the  acre  each  year  is  probably  twice  as  effective  as  10 
tons  an  acre  each  alternate  year  or  20  tons  each  fourth  year.  If 
livestock  are  kept  on  a  combination  farm,  the  manure  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage.  Even  on  farms  that  grow  only  hay, 
grain,  and  pasture,  thin  applications  of  manure  are  highly  profit¬ 
able.  Alfalfa  and  grass  pasture  both  respond  splendidly  to  fre¬ 
quent  light  applications  of  manure. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS 

It  is  still  a  too  general  practice  to  neglect  crop  rotation.  All 
new  countries  do  this  to  their  eventual  sorrow.  At  first  grain  is 
the  principal  crop,  but  soon  others  come  in.  In  Utah,  alfalfa 
came  before  1860  and  yielded  so  abundantly  that  it  was  grown 
on  almost  every  farm.  When  fields  were  plowed  up,  the  crops 
‘  sown  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  produced  greatly  in¬ 
creased  yields,  especially  if  a  little  manure  was  applied.  But 
the  practice  of  leaving  alfalfa  fields  unbroken  for  10,  15,  or  even 
20  years  became  common.  This  decreases  profits  in  two  ways: 
(1)  by  reducing  the  acre-yield  of  alfalfa  which  nearly  always  de¬ 
creases  rapidly  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  year;  and  (2)  by 
depriving  other  crops  of  the  advantage  of  being  grown  after  alfal¬ 
fa  as  frequently  as  they  should  be.  Five  years  in  alfalfa  does 
as  much  for  the  soil  as  does  20  years. 

Sugar-beets  are  one  of  the  profit  makers  in  farming.  Many 
of  the  best  farms,  however,  grow  the  crop  for  several  years  in 
succession.  Sooner  or  later  this  is  almost  sure  to  encourage 
plant  diseases,  insects,  nematode,  or  other  pests  in  such  serious 
forms  as  to  make  continuous  cropping  impossible,  or  at  least 
dangerous.  This  has  already  happened  in  much  of  the  area. 
Where  sugar-beet  nematode  has  made  its  appearance,  yields  are 
so  greatly  reduced  as  to  make  rotation  the  only  alternative. 
Diseases  and  several  insects  have  recently  become  established  in 
a  few  areas  and  threaten  to  spread  unless  rotations  afford  pro¬ 
tection. 

A  rotation  permits  the  distribution  of  labor,  machinery,  and 
irrigation  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  per¬ 
form  more  work  and  also  make  his  operations  more  timely. 
Every  operation  is  much  more  effective  when  done  at  just  the 
right  time.  If  there  are  three  weeks  during  which  a  farm 
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operation  may  be  done,  the  first  week  is  considerably  better 
than  the  second,  and  second  as  much  superior  to  the  third. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE 

This  survey  found  a  surprisingly  small  number  of  hogs, 
sheep,  and  poultry  on  the  farms  as  a  whole.  Not  every  farm 
should  keep  large  numbers  of  these  animals,  but  almost  every 
farm  can  support  a  few  hogs,  a  few  sheep,  and  a  small  flock  of 
hens  or  geese  with  little  extra  expense  in  labor  or  equipment. 
Each  of  these  may  be  made  to  utilize  with  profit  labor  or  feed, 
or  both,  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  Whenever  labor  can  be 
employed  more  efficiently  and  feed  more  fully  utilized,  then 
profits  increase,  because  additional  sources  of  income  are  made 
to  produce  with  but  little  extra  expense.  A  few  head  of  each 
of  these  three  kinds  of  livestock  can  be  fed  on  most  farms  large¬ 
ly  on  waste  products — sheep  on  weeds  and  coarse  grass  from 
waste  corners,  fence  lines,  and  roadways;  hogs  and  poultry  on 
extra  milk,  kitchen  refuse,  grain  screenings,  and  the  like.  Poul¬ 
try  also  gather  a  large  part  of  their  feed  about  the  yards  and 
corral.  Where  good  produce  markets  are  near,  large  numbers 
are  proportionately  less  profitable  since  salable  feed  must  then 
be  used. 


Fig.  12. — On  certain  farms  geese  might  add  much  to 
the  farm  income. 


A  good  home  garden,  a  small  orchard,  some  small-fruit,  and 
other  similar  enterprises  reduce  grocery  bills  and  may  be  made 
to  yield  a  small  income  without  extra  expense.  Sometimes  a 
small  area  of  an  unusual  crop  like  celery,  onions,  cabbage  or 
head  lettuce,  may  pay  handsomely  for  a  little  care.  A  small  field 
of  clean  wheat  or  oats  may  bring  greater  returns  on  account  of 
a  higher  price  for  the  grain  to  be  used  as  seed. 

Miscellaneous  odd  tasks  such  as  cleaning  and  oiling  harness- 
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es,  adjusting  machinery,  repairing  fences,  bridges  and  head- 
gates,  and  the  like  may  be  kept  on  a  list  for  doing  on  stormy  days 
or  in  seasons  of  slack  work.  This  puts  the  operator  ahead  of 
his  work  even  in  the  rush  season  and  may  permit  a  few  days  out¬ 
side  labor — should  it  turn  up. 

The  farmer  must  be  a  manager.  He  should  drive  his  work  or 
it  will  drive  him.  Training  might  help  by  added  knowledge  and 
insight.  Finally,  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect  farm  bureau  meet¬ 
ings  or  public  affairs  in  his  community. 

SOCIAL  VS.  ECONOMIC  STANDARDS 

In  the  counties  covered  by  the  survey,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Utah,  an  appreciable  number  of  farm  operators  do  not  live  on 
their  farms  but  with  their  families  in  a  town  or  village  and  drive 
out  each  day 'to  work  and  return  at  night.  In  some  cases  a  man 
owns  a  piece  of  land  two  to  four  miles  from  town,  another  piece 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  possibly  a  third  piece  in  still  an¬ 
other  direction.  From  a  half  hour  to  one  and  one  half  hours  is 
lost  each  day  driving  back  and  forth.  A  few  operators  keep  all 
their  livestock  in  town  or  on  one  piece  of  land.  This  necessitates 
their  hauling  hay,  grain,  and  manure  considerable  distances, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  labor  cost  of  the  farm  products. 
Others  keep  all  animals,  save  a  horse  or  a  team,  on  the  farm  and 
in  winter  drive  out  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  look  after  feed, 
water,  and  yards. 

Aside  from  the  inconvenience  of  much  traveling,  the  worst 
.thing  about  living  in  town  some  distance  from  the  farm  is  that 
certain  economies  cannot  be  practiced.  There  is  usually  a  home 
garden  in  town  and  some  fruit,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
such  produce  is  bought  at  the  village  grocery  instead  of  being 
raised  by  the  operator.  The  number  of  fowls  and  hogs  kept  is 
small,  often  too  small  to  serve  the  family,  whereas  on  the  farm 
there  might  have  been  not  only  enough  for  home  use  but  some 
extra  for  sale.  Sheep  are  practically  out  of  the  question,  and 
dairying  highly  inconvenient,  while  stormy-day  labor  and  repairs 
are  usually  not  possible. 

The  economic  disadvantages  of  living  in  town  are  certainly 
many,  so  many  in  fact  that  more  and  more  farm  operators  are 
establishing  themselves  on  the  farm,  at  least  on  those  farms  that 
lie  along  the  highways.  The  small  automobile  is  common  in  most 
sections  and  permits  a  quick  trip  to  town  when  necessary.  The 
village-farm  relationship  near  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  is  also 
disturbed  by  the  great  number  of  farm  families  who  do  their 
trading  in  the  cities.  There  are  but  few  grocery  and  general 
merchandise  stores  near  the  large  towns.  The  inability  of  the 
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country  store-keeper  to  compete  with  the  city  merchant  becomes 
more  and  more  manifest  every  year.  A  little  farther  out,  i.  e., 
several  miles  from  the  cities,  village  storekeepers  and  tradesmen 
still  operate,  but  business  is  poor. 

The  farmers  who  live  on  farms  off  the  main  highways  and 
the  interurban  lines  find  the  economic  advantages  of  living  on 
the  farm  counterbalanced  to  an  appreciable  extent  by  social  dis¬ 
advantages.  Roads  are  too  muddy  for  many  weeks  to  permit 
access  to  town  even  for  the  families  that  have  automobiles. 
Trips  are  difficult  and  hence  not  frequent.  Altogether,  these 
conditions  are  rather  delicately  adjusted  with  sometimes  the 
economic  and  sometimes  the  social  factors  of  more  importance. 


Fig.  13. — A  farm  homestead  with  a  good  garden.  Asparagus  and 
rhubarb  are  visible  just  inside  the  fence. 


When  there  are  children  of  school  age,  the  advantage  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  town  or  village  is  great,  though  even  this  is  being  rapidly 
overcome  by  consolidated  school  districts  which  now  cover  most 
of  Utah  providing  transportation  for  country  students.  Church 
attendance  is  also  favored  by  living  near  a  center.  Rural  high 
schools  are  growing  up  in  the  section  and  serve  as  social  centers 
during  basketball  games,  school  parties,  and  farm  bureau  meet¬ 
ings.  The  including  of  women  in  the  farm  bureau  has  done 
much  to  improve  the  rural  social  feeling  of  various  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  However,  this  influence  is  less  marked  near  the  cities 
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than  farther  away. 

The  possibility  of  electric  light  and  plumbing  facilities  in 
town  has  often  weighed  down  the  balance  in  favor  of  town  dwell¬ 
ing.  The  importance  of  these  conveniences  is  greater  in  some 
families  than  in  others. but  highly  important  in  all.  Then,  some¬ 
times  the  wives  and  daughters  do  not  care  to  spend  the  winters 
on  the  farm  even  when  communication  is  easy.  They  feel  that 
hurried  visits  to  town  give  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  not 
intimate  enough  to  be  worth  while.  There  is  a  deep  feeling  in 
some  rural  village  communities  that  the  making  of  money  is 
not  the  most  important  function  of  a  farm.  It  must  be  a  home 
on  which  to  rear  intelligent  citizens.  What  matters  a  few  dollars 
when  compared  to  a  man  or  woman  who  has  had  the  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  of  frequent  contact  with  his  fellows?  Without  doubt 
there  is  truth  in  this  argument. 

Even  the  economics  are  not  all  in  favor  of  living  on  the  farm. 
When  the  boys  and  girls  reach  high-school  age,  the  sending  of 
one,  two,  or  three  of  them  away  from  home  to  board  is  costly  and 
introduces  a  social  problem  many  parents  do  not  care  to  face 
with  mere  youngsters.  At  college  age  the  young  people  are  much 
more  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  great 
amount  of  urging  from  the  purely  economic  point  of  view  for 
farm  families  to  leave  the  village  and  dwell  on  the  land,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  these  arguments  will  induce  all  Utah  farm- 
homemakers  to  give  up  the  educational,  the  religious,  and  the 
social  advantages  of  town  homes. 

SUMMARY 

The  428  farms  included  in  this  survey  lie  in  central  Salt  Lake 
County,  central  Davis  County,  and  northwestern  Weber  County. 
The  records  were  taken  in  1915  and  consequently  represent  the 
farming  business  for  1914,  which  year  was  more  like  1922  than 
any  year  since  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  several  years  of  high 
prices  due  to  war  conditions  that  have  intervened.  Truck¬ 
farming  areas  were  avoided  in  order  to  study  general  farming. 

The  soils  on  which  the  farms  are  located  were  all  laid  down 
under  the  water  of  Lake  Bonneville.  In  collecting  the  data  the 
farms  on  gravelly  deltas  were  avoided,  but  nearly  all  the  other 
terrace  levels  are  represented.  The  soils  range  from  sandy 
loams  next  to  the  delta  benchlands  to  heavy  silt  loams  and  clay 
loams  near  the  valley  bottoms  where  there  is  considerable  alkali. 
Drainage  is  an  important  need  in  much  of  the  area,  both  to  re¬ 
move  alkali  and  to  correct  water-logging. 

Most  of  the  farms  included  in  the  survey  are  irrigated  gen¬ 
eral  farms,  with  here  and  there  some  dry-farming  in  addition. 
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The  farms  as  a  whole  averaged  75.6  acres  in  size  of  which  63.6 
acres  or  84.1  per  cent  were  tillable.  Of  this  amount  there  was  an 
average  of  43.1  acres  in  crops,  with  41.6  acres  in  field  crops,  the 
other  1.7  acres  being  in  orchard  and  home  garden.  On  the 
average  there  were  16  acres  of  tillable  pasture  and  4.6  acres  in 
fallow,  this  being  mostly  dry-farm  land. 

For  convenience  in  study  the  farms  were  grouped  into  five 
types:  (1)  diversified,  (2)  beets,  (3)  stock,  (4)  grain  and 
hay,  and  (5)  specialized,  with  three  combination  groups:  (a) 
dairy  and  beets,  (b)  dairy,  and  (c)  dairy,  grain  and  hay.  Five 
size  groups  were  made:  (1)  0-20  acres,  (2)  20-50  acres,  (3) 
50-100  acres,  (4)  100-200  acres,  and  (5)  200  acres  and  over. 
Of  these  the  diversified,  the  beet,  and  the  dairy  farms  were  on 
the  average  most  profitable,  with  the  farms  combining  dairy  and 
beets  or  dairy,  grain  and  hay  being  30  to  50  per  cent  more  profi¬ 
table  than  the  best  group  where  there  was  no  such  combination. 
As  a  group,  the  farms  below  50  acres  in  size  were  not  profitable ; 
the  larger  the  farm  the  greater  the  profit  when  averages  are 
considered. 

Only  a  few  farms  kept  many  livestock,  there  being  but  an 
average  of  14.9  animal  units  and  4.3  dairy  cows  to  each  farm. 
Livestock  farms  and  dairy  farms,  however,  maintained  on  the 
average  25.4  and  25.6  animal  units,  respectively,  and  the  dairy- 
grain-and-hay  farms  28.3  animal  units.  A  few  large  farms  were 
well  stocked,  the  15  farms  of  200  acres  or  over  averaging  51.9 
animal  units.  Nevertheless,  a  great  average  scarcity  of  livestock 
on  the  farms,  especially  of  dairy  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  is  notice¬ 
able  and  seems  to  suggest  a  modification  in  this  respect. 

An  examination  of  the  data  seems  to  indicate  that  if  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  small  farms  to  at  least  50  acres  could  be 
made  without  too  violent  readjustments  it  might  assist  in 
bringing  larger  returns.  The  keeping  of  a  few  good  dairy  cows 
on  more  of  the  farms  in  order  to  utilize  cheap  feed  and  labor  not 
otherwise  employed  in  winter  appears  to  be  an  incompletely  de¬ 
veloped  source  of  income.  Improvements  in  pastures,  seed,  and 
method  of  handling  manure  are  probably  other  methods  of  in¬ 
creasing  income.  Better  crop  rotations  are  highly  necessary  as 
a  means  of  insuring  crops  against  pests  and  probably  also  as  a 
means  of  making  more  efficient  use  of  labor,  equipment,  and  irri¬ 
gation  water.  On  many  of  the  farms  the  keeping  of  a  few  more 
hogs  and  poultry  and  the  addition  of  a  few  sheep  might  increase 
the  farm  income.  Better  home  gardens  and  orchards  and  small 
miscellaneous  areas  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  head  lettuce, 
or  celery  seem  to  afford  opportunities  in  some  sections. 

When  the  whole  area  under  the  survey  is  considered,  land  is 
so  high-priced  that  the  average  farmer  would  find  it  difficult  to 
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buy  a  farm  and  pay  for  it  from  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  unless 
about  half  of  the  value  of  the  land  could  be  paid  at  time  of  pur¬ 
chase.  This  would  permit  the  amortization  of  the  average  farm 
in  20  years. 

Farmers  who  had  attended  only  district  schools  made  an 
average  labor  income  of  $897  as  compared  with  $427  for  those 
who  had  attended  high  school  and  $813  for  those  who  had  at¬ 
tended  college.  This  is  independent  of  the  social  and  leadership 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  college  training. 

There  seem  to  be  a  number  of  economic  disadvantages  to  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  village  or  town  while  operating  a  farm  at  some  distance. 
Much  travel  is  made  necessary  and  certain  economies  are  sacri¬ 
ficed.  Opposed  to  these  economic  disadvantages  are  several  so¬ 
cial  advantages  such  as  better  schools,  easier  church  attendance, 
more  amusement,  and  wider  human  contact. 
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